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ABSTRACT ^ 

In view of the fact that the teaching of Standard 
English has high educational priority in American schools^ and that 
its use as the medium of instruction makes it a vital skill for 
nonstandard speakers, the present paper reports on an investigation 
of the Standard English performance of young children from minority 
groups in which Standard English is not a primary language. The 
investigation technique described is that of elicited imitation, 
whereby the child is simply asked to repeat sentences containing 
grammatical features observed to show variation* Previous use of this 
technique and its advantages and disad /antages are discussed* The 
test itself appears in two forms, each one containing 15 sentences 
taken from recordings of natural speech* It is administered 
individually to children whose mean age is 5*5 years, by an adult 
tester^ and recorded* Native speakers of English should perform 
better on the test, and the scores should improve with age, that is, 
further exposure to Standard English* The results confirm these 
predictions^ thus demonstrating the validity of the test* Specific 
results are given for tests given to Mexican-American and pima 
children, and to Hawaiian-Creole speaking children, the results from 
the latter being the most detailed* (CLK) 
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Studies of Black Vernacular English, Chicane and ot«:er ^'nonstandard'' 
varieties of English have becoue the concern of linj^ulsts as x;ell as 
practical educators imo worh lu coniuunltles walcli Instruct children In 
standard Lnglish (SE) • The effort to elijilnate variations of English 
which are believed to be nonstandard has now largely been replaced by 
efforts to suppleuent the speech repertoire of the nonstandard speakers. 
For educators 9 adaptation to llnsulstic differences has assuued a new 
urgency in the light of recent court decisions requiring school districts 
to provide special prograruming for nonSE spealcers. The effort to teach 
SS in Anerlcan public scnools continues to be a high educational prior-- 
ity; and the use of SZ by teachers as the vehicle for instruction makes 
the use of SE a vital skill for nonstandard speakers. 

But what are the consequences to children \nio display different 
levels of SE usage? Are specific SE instructional prograus desirable? 
Are they effective? Before tnese questions can be answered, and in order 
to plan educational pro;;rans intelligently, tjg oust be able to calibrate 
the performance of individual speakers in standard English. Only then 
'Can the correlates of language performance be established. This paper 
reports on a simple, economical test Instrument designed to measure the 
standard English performance of young children. Details of its construc- 
tion and psychometric characteristics are i;lven, and lllustratlous of its 
uses provided. 

The Technique of Elici ted Imitation, Tiieoretical Considerations 

The SERT (Standard English llepctition Test) uses the technique of 
controlled , elicited lr.ltatlon . that Is^ the child is instructed to re- 
peat standard English sentences ^rhich the e:caiainer says to xiim. This 
simple and econoulcal metiiod is based on the assumptiou that a child who 
understands a sentence;, and/or \7\io is familiar \7ith its synta::, phono- 
logy, and vocabulary, x/111 bo more likely to repeat the sentence accu- 
rately than one who is not. 2 

Slobin and Welsh (lii73) put fon/ard a strong argument for this 
assumption. They hold that a child must comprciAend the meaning of the 
sentence in oraer to produce an exact repetition. If he falls to under- 
stand the senantic message or if he does not understand the syntactic 
constructions used in the contence, he v;ill not repeat the sentence 
accurately. 

Labov (Labov, Cohen, Sobins and Lewis 19uo) used repetition tests 
in work v7ith speakers of Black Vernacular En;_,lish in iiarlem as a device 
to gain additional insiguts into the linguistic com;)eteuce of his sub- 
jects. Labov claluied that * repetition tests have a place in a school 
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testing program, and that they x/ill yield a great deal of data which 
has never been tapped before' (Labov et al. 19uC. 310). However, he 
cautioned agciinst the use of repetition tests \rf.thout thorough knov/- 
ledge of the subjects' primary speech code# Labov discovered that 
the areas in which his subjects had the greatest difficulty repeating 
SE sentences were those parts of SE grautaar ^7aich were the most diff- 
erent froQ Black Vernacular English, Sentences \7hich were vaich long- 
er but contained fever syntactic differences presented less difficulty. 
This led Labov to conclude tliat the *linited effect of length con- 
firms the impression that we are dealing with probleuis of graLii-iatical 
processings not simple additive effects of laemory^* (Labov et al, IJOG; . 
315). 

Repetition techniques have been used to test linguistic compe- 
tency by Baratz (19G9) and by /jmnon (Rohwer and i'^nmon 1971), Though 
we were una^/are of Anmon^s work until tiiis report X7as in preparation, 
there is a clear siuiiarity between our arg-uments for repetition 
techniques^ and indeed be trreen the instruueuts tnenselves. Hoxzcver, 
Aranon has not presented test-retest or fcrm-form reliability data, nor 
validity measures, iiis report centers on the use of the techniques 
for the study of individual syntactic constructions; our oxm current 
focus is on the calibration of language ability. 

Elicited iuitation^ as used in SEUT, may either overestimate or 
underestimate performance in standard English, since a variety of 
variables in addition to comprehension are related to the probability 
of accurate repetition. For instance, the length of the sentence, the 
difficulty, meaningfulness and serial position of the words (as well 
as the short term meLiory.capacity of the child) are all factors that 
influence which words and hoxo^ many \7±11 be repeated accurately (Jung 
19CG) . 

Slobin and Welsh describe two factors that vay underestimate a 
child's performance level. In their work with a t^jo year old girl, 
they discovered that she was unable to repeat successfully sentences 
V7hich she herself had spontaneously produced earlier. They claimed 
this had to do x/ith the child's intention. The child intended to say 
something, and put that intention into linguistic form. Once the ori- 
ginal intention is gone, **tne task can strain tnc child^s abilities, and 
reveal a more limited conpetence than riay actually be present in spon- 
taneous speech. Thus x/hatever we discover in systematic problems of 
Imitation must be taken as a conservative estimate of the child's ling- 
uistic competence.** (Slobin and Uelsh 1973: 490). 

Alternatively the cliild may comprehenJ the meaning of the sentence 
but not repeat it as exactly as given, Ke may fill. in the underlying 
abstract seuantic-syntactic frame with lexical terras which carry an e::act 
or similar meaning. Slobin and V/elsh observed this* word-substitution 
yet meaning-preserving behavior, and noted it as an c::ample of \;hai: they 
called assimilatory deformation or receding in short-term memory (1973: 
490). 3 

Another class of responses which is somexrhat similar to the assimi- 
latory deformation responses is possible vhen using elicited imitation 
vTith spealcers of nonstandard varieties. Such subjects may comprehend 
the meaning of the sentence but vlll repeat it back in the nonstandard 
code. This substituting of the nonstandard for the standard was observed 
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by both Laratz (19G9) and Labov (Labov et al. 196C) in a study of sub- 
stitutions made by Afro-American chil-Iren asi:ed to repeat Sii sentences. 
Important information about the relationship beU;ecn the standard and 
•the non-standard codes can be .obtained from such substitutions. 

Alternatives to elicited imitation uerc considered in preliminary 
research plauninG. One dealt with obtaiuinj* samples of sijeech from the 
subjects in a v/ide variety of circumstances, thereby yielding a large 
amount of data indicative of each child's performance, lliere are many 
drawbacks to such an approach, the nost obvious ones being that there 
is no V7ay to control the language code (standard or nonstandard) used 
by the subjects, and it is cxtroaely cumbersoue to score and interpret 
such data. Other alternatives focused on using existing test instru- 
ments, such as the Illinois Vest of Psycholin-uistic Abilities vmich 
requires a long, difficult iuuividual administration generally used 
only to assess speech deficits in a clinical setting. 

In sum, it was felt that elicited ir.dtation held sufficient promise 
as a technique for calibrating language usage to warrant further in- 
vestigation. It provides a test easy to administer and easy to score 
and iutertiret, and which is appropriate for spcaiicrs of nonstandard 
varieties. The actual validity of the test has been established empiri- 
cally, as is reported belo\7. Tuerefore, xrLth the reservations expressed 
above, the SfilT can be considered as a Sli performance ueasure, limited 
in time and scope, whether or not it reflects 'competence" is uncertain. 

"ilethod 

Description of SSHT Items 

As a source for item formation, recordings of natural speecn of 
' children collected in a wide variety of circumstances were used. 
From these various sources an iuitial pool of 75 sentences was developed. 
Each sentence included at least one grammatical feature whica had been 
observed to show variation in the speech of children using a variety of 
nonstandard English, c.j. the copula (Jay 1Q72, 1973, Labov 19o9, 
Labov ct al. 1900). An atte.npt was made to select sentences and fea- 
tures of varying difficulty for children in the five to six year age 
range. The number of items \jcs rcuuced by discarding items on the basis 
of (1) low correlations with total score and (2) redundancy. 

The SLRT in its final version consists of tv70 forais, A and B, each 
having 15 sentences. The two forms differ in vocabulary items but not 
in grammatical structure. Lach sentence contains at least one granma- 
tical feature characteristic of standard unglich. Table 1 displays the 
SERT sentences (Forms A and L) . (1-or a detailed analysis of the. diffi- 
culty of the items, see 'lable 7.) Zach of the features underlined in 
the senterxes in Table 1 may be viewed as a critical marker of SE 
speech . 

iidmiui s t ratiou P rocedures ^ 

Tiie test is auuiiasteruu individually by an adult tester. i.ne 
session is recorded on tape. The child is told, 'We are going to tall; 
on the tape recorder so we cau listen to ourselves talk." In order to 
establish verbal response in uhe presence of the recorder before the 
test begins and to adapt tho child to the test situation, he is first 
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(1) a. llichael d idn*t cocis to school last week, 
b, llary dldn' t cor.ic to school yesterday. 

(2) a« I '3a not sure v/here the teacher i£. 
b. I'm not sure uhere uy uncle i£. 

(3) a. I think siie*£ in the office, 
b. I think he'£\7ita ny father. 

(4) a. The bird \7as eaten by the cat. 

b. Tiie boy uas beaten by his sister. 

(5) a. lly uncle doesn^t f^ive us lickings, 
b. Our teacher doesn^t nivQ us candy. 

(6) a. lly iaother'£ cleauinjj the house and llary ±s^ too. 
b. Ily brother reading; a book and ilodney i£ too. 

(7) a. iloKimy, do you know ^niere uy clothes are? 
b. Teacher, do you knoT7 x/here ay books are? 

(8) a. Wien the radio isn't on, I can' t hear it . 
b. VJlien the TV isu * t on, I can't T:atch it. 

(9) a. David doesn ' t want to come ;?ith us because he '_s watchinc TV. 
b. Edward doesn't want to coiae X7ith us because ue'£ eatins lunch. 

(10) a. I went and asked Ruby her brother's^ £ liar. 

b. I went and asked Edward jLf his sister's^ a. tattletale. 
(11 )a. I'lbuny, can you tell ne vjhat that is ? 
b. llomiay, can you tell me x/hat this is ? 

(12) a. Vfaen ay Doiamy's not hone, my sister stays with us. 

a. Wien my daddy' s^ not home, my grandma stays with us. 

(13) a. Ily momy called up my aunty last ni:;ht. 

b. liy daddy called up his friend yesterday. 

(14) a. Tiie cat's bein;; chased up the tree by the doj;, 

b. Tiie candy's beini; passed out over there ay tke sisuer. 

(15) a. He didn't zo t o the carnival because my daddy never took us. 
b. We didn't r>o to the movies because my daddy never came home. 

Table 1. SLUT sentences. 

'.shown how to operate the recorder and allowed to. manipulate it. The 
.thlld is instructed toi say, "Go!" or his name so he can watch the 
recording .indicator flip back and forth. 

Specific test instructions are as follo:;c. '*Wow I am goin^ to say 
sooctliing. I vaxit you to \7atcl1 me real close, and see if you can say 
the same thine I say, just like I cay it. Say...'' and a practice sen- 
^tence would follox;. Only when the child correctly completes this entire 
sequence, includinc one practice sentence, is the first test sentence 
administered. 



Results 

Reliability 

The two separate versions of the test, Terms A and B^,have been 
found to be equivalent, as Jer.onstrated by a Pearcon-r of .06 in a 
sample of part-r.awaiian kindergarten children (mean ajea 5.5 years, 



il"45) iriio speai: a variety of nonstandard English, Thrcc-day test- re test 
reliabilities have also been calculated on the same saaple by the same 
Ziethod, yieldin3 r»,o9. 

Validity 

Face validity The itens on the test are obviously related to the 
construct of perforuance in standard Enjlish, The srainmatical features 
are tested directlyv-cither they are repeated correctly or they arc not, 

Coucurrerit validity A study was uudertal:en to determine the rela- 
tionship betx/een the SliRX and the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Ability (ITPA) . Tlie ITPA is a sophisticated uell-l:uox/n tvo year to ten 
year-three nonths age range which analyzes 12 separate coa;">onentG of ling- 
uistic ability. The sauple for the study consisted of 27 first graders 
taken froa a Hawaiian Creole English-speahing population. Tl:e t\70 tests 
were given within six months of each other. L correlation of .726 was 
obtained betvjeen the total Sli scores on the SUIT and the total raw scores 
on the liTA, indicating a rather high relationdiip between the two tests. 

Criterion validity 

(1) If this test calibrates previously-acquired SE features by 
young children, then native-3peal;ing SE children should perform at a 
higher level than non-native SE speakers, on the average. 

A criterion saupie group, a single kindergarten class (H«30) of 
SE-speaI:iug suburban children in the xrestern Uiiited States, was tested in 
the beginning of the school year, hone of these children had a second 
language. The mean score for the group ic given in Table 2. This score 
is sharply higher than that for any other language group thus far studied 
(see Tables 4 and 5), indicating criterion validity of the SEHT. 









Standard 


Grade 


a 


ilean 


Deviation 


K 


30 


23.89 


3.60 



Table 2. Ifean SERT scores for SE-speahing 
kindergarten children in the western United States 

(2) Scores should ii,!prove with age, assuning a constant e:;posure 
to standard English. One group of children speaking a nonstandard variety 
of English was folloxrod longitudinally for 12 nonths using alternate forms 
for retest. 'i'his group has proceeded through kinaer[;arten into the first 
i;rade, their teachers speak standard Liiglish; activities irrvolving the 
use of SE;, such as X7atchir,g Sesanic Street on television, are includou in 
the day*s activities, the children also watch SL television at home. 
Tlieir progressive SE scores are given in Table 3. The correlation betx^een 
Scptenber and Hay scores is .31 indicating that the relative rani; of the 
individual child did not change as a result of the increase in the group 
mean* 
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Date 


M 


Mean 


Standard 
L'evlation 


Fall 1972 


28 


9. IS 


5.61 


Spring 1973 


28 


13-G4 


C.43 


Fall 1973 


28 


14.23 


G.63 



Table 3. Iiean SERT scores for Uindergarten children speaking a 
nonstandard variety of English tested in the fall, the spring 
and the following fall. 



The pattern of improvement with age can be seen in Table 5. This 
progressive improvement in SERT scores is consistent with expectations 
for improvement in general Si; performance level, and is si:.iilar to re- 
sults reported by Ileber, Garber, Harrington, Hoffman and Falender ^;uo 
administered a repetition test at three month intervals to their eix- 
perimental and control group of high risk children (Heber et al. 1972). 

Test Results; IIe : :ican-American and P i ma Indian Children 

Tlie test was administered to one kindergarten classroom each of 
ilexican-Anerican and Pima Indian children (see Table 4) . Tliese results 
cannot be taken as population descriptions, but only as denonstrations 
of the utility of the SERT across language groups. 

The ilexican- American children were draxm from a classroom of a 
barrio-serving school in Tucson, Arizona. The low i^ is due to the 
large number of recent immigrant children x/ho knew no English at that 
time and who were thus "untes tabic.'' All children vho could under- 
stand the instructions and respond miiiiually were reported here. 

The Pima Indian children were dravm from a reservation school 
classroom in Southern Arizona. It should be noted chat the scores 
xAich these two groups achieved are significantly lo\7er than the scores 
which the native SE-speaUing subjects achieved (see Table 2). 









Standard 


Subjects 


n 


llcan 


Deviation 


llexican-Ane rican 


21 


12.71 


7.07 


Pima Indian 


30 


18.63 


4.08 



Table 4. llcaii SERT scores for two groups of kindergarten 
children who do not speak a variety of SE as a first language. 



Test Results ; Haxya iian Creole Enr, lish-speakin<> ClillJren 

Tlie most detailed worl: Tjith the CLRT lias beeil with children T7ho speak 
Hawaiian Creole English (HCE) , and those results will now be reported. 
As an introduction, a brief description of tiCE is in order. 

In Ha^;aii there is a nonprestigious form of communication popularly 
called Pidgin . It is usually associated with members of cultural groups 
of middle to low socioeconomic status, however, the term Pidgin is ling- 
uistically incorrect, and nuch of local speech in Hax/aii is better described 
as part of a creole speech continuum (lleinccke 19G9, 1933; Reinecke and 
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Tokiuasa 1934; Day 1973) • Such a continuum is characterized by de- 
creolization in v/iiich Creole , a native language systeiii formed as a re- 
sult of languages (including a pidgin) being iu contact, is in the 
process of losing its unique identity as a separate language. A Creole 
speech continuum is composed of number of linguistic varieties or sys- 
tems which range in their distinctiveness from the socially dominant 
standard language. The standard language acts as the model for decreo- 
lization because of various social phenomena virtiich are beyond the issues 
of this article.^ 

UCE began to decreolise under the influence of varieties of stan- 
dard English from the United States mainland, Tlie Hawaiian Creole 
English speech continuum is very roughly illustrated in Figure 1, For 
ease of reference the term ilav/aiian Creole linglish is used vhen refer- 
ring to this Creole speech continuum a recognizing that it is only a 
cover term for a number of varieties of speech. 




Figure 1. An idealisation of the crcolc speccii continuum 
in Hawaii, Each circle represents a different speech 
variety v/hich is a closer approximation of SE than the one 
to its right. 

Although HCE continues to be used by persons at many social levels p 
inability in SE is t/iJely regardaJ as a principal factor iu academic 
underachievenent of Hawaiian-American (Polynesian descent) and other 
Island children. 

The SEllT has nov7 been administered to a large number of liCE- 
speaking children. The results are given in Table 5. Each sample con- 
stitutes one separate classroom. Kindergarten and first grade children 
are reported separately, all tests were given during the first two month 
of the school year. 

Tliis large sample of KCE-speaking children (N=22S) representing 
classrooi.i3 fora z \7±>^q ran^e iu the State of Lawaii, allox/s assertions 
to be made aboat tae popuiauion \7itu sb*aa .confidence. Host uotabie is 
tiie high dc;^rec of variability about t.ie mean. Indiviuaal differences 
are large ^ giving rise to au interest iu t:ie correlates of Si: perform- 
ance. 
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ld.nJernarteii 



School 
number 



Classification 



wcan 



Standard 
ueviation 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5a 
5b 



suburban 
suburban 
rural 
urbaii 
. urban 
urban 



20 
2o 
14 
17 
2o 
24 



10.75 
S.30 
6.7li 
7.c,2 

10.75 



4.54 
5,07 
2,3G 
4,63 
5,ul 
5,96 



Firct Grade 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5a 



suDuroan 

suburban 

rural 

urban 

urbaii 



23 
21 
11 
21 
26 



12,87 
12.42 
11.27 
u.OG 
14.23 



5.55 
5.17 
4.1b 
4.94 
0.03 



Table 5. SERT results fron five schools in uauaii. 



Correlates of SD R' i' Scores i n IICL-Gpealcinr; Cliildren 

liie SHUT allov/s calibratioii of performance auci therefore inquiry 
into the correlates and/ or determinants of Sa- perfornance. The folloxTing 
results are presented only as e::aiuiucs of tiie hinds of study x/hicli are nou 
possible, not as defiuitive results. All of these correlations are based 
on a siuall saupic of iiCrl-ep^aicin^ chiluren (i;=2b; school uuraber ja in 
'iablc 5) \n\o are students in an ei^periniental school. One-quarter of the 
students can be caaracterizeJ as co:,du[; frou middle class faraiiieSp the re- 
maining cone fron faiiilies \Mich receive state financial aid. llany of the 
ethnic avA racial groups found in l-awaii are represented, hoT;:ever, three- 
quarters of the children have so:.ie percentages of ^^avraiian ancestry. 

The results reported here are baseu on t\:o adainistrationj of the 
SERT to these hinder ^ar ten children, one in SeptcsAucr, at the very bejin- 
uins of the school year; the secoiid in .^y, at the end. llius correlations 
of cham^e scores con alno be e::aiiined, [jivins some ideas about the relation- 
ships anons 'jerf oriiiance in cHandara iJu3lisn, intclliijciicej and family 
variables which influence responsiveness to school. These correlations are 
reported in Table 6. 

The IQ scores in Table 6 are froi.i the IJPPSI,^ also adLiiiii stored in 
Cepteraber and Hay. It can be seen that 10 ueasures correlate highly \/ith 
SLRT scores in both aduinistrations, and x;ith chanc;e scores, 'ruile t.iC 
various socioeconomic ueasures do ^a'cdict to SU perf orr*iance, tney are less 
consistently correlated xri'd cnanj^e scores ^ e::cept for the factors of 
parents uorkin^y nother ::orhin.-:,, and tue de;[;ree to v/.iich tae notner herself 
has priuary responsibility for child care. 

Coaparison of Test Resul t s: hJL-spea kin:;; C'.i ldren witn SL-speahinr; Children 
and Sentence iJi fficul ty 

It is inf or..uiuive to compare the L'LIIT scores of hindcrcarten cnildren 
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TiiiO speal: SU \ritli tliose hiudercnrtcxi cliildrer: ^rlio spcalc UCii. Tlie sen- 
teiiccG u/crc raiilwcd according to tUeir difficulty for two groups. 
Table 7 chows that there is not only a differeuce beir^recn tuc ucau 
performances ;7ith the SE-speaking children scoring higher, but that there 
is a rather larse divcrceuce iu sentence difficulty bvitjeen the tyo 
groups, 'xais difference is iutortauu^ for it denojistrates tiiat the LCii- 
speal:inc subjects are influei^ced in their respoases by their primary 
speech code, and are not ucrcly lar;j;inj behind in their stavidard Lnglis.- 
lanc^ucEC dcvelopenent. If uCu subjects enployeu a code ^/hich vao sinply 
VbroUen liuijliGh'' or ''substandard Ln;jii3h5^ thou we \rould expect to find 
the caue ranidnQ vzhich the Siil-spe ailing subjects obtained but trith less 
hiyh percentages of correct responses, ror e::m,?le, sentence 13 cests 
tiie siuiplc past tense, as sho^m in Table 1 above. This sentence^ ranked 
eishth ivi decree of difficulty for tlic Si:i-cpea:;inc children, waiie it 
raia:ed as tue second haruest jeutence for the hCLi-syeahins children. 
Tiie sentence is not lon^, and tests only one feature. iTnat naices it 
difficult for the lICE-spealcer is the past tense i..orphene /-ed/. In uCE, 
past tense is not fomed by the addition of tl.is laori^iievae to tiie siaple 
fom of tiie verb, but by preposins the past tense marker ^^en to the 
ciiaple forw of the verb. Tnus the hCL-speai:inj cuiid \70uld jay .ly noi.iay 
X7en call up uy aunty lact nijat instead of the Sii response li/ uoiaay 
called up ny aunty last ni;^ht . 

Sept. SlillT May SLRT Chaiif-e Score 

Pull Scale IQ-Sept. 
Verbal IQ-Sept. 
Perforuance IQ-Sept. 
Family Socio-Lcon. Level 
ilother liiployed ' 
Parents* Uorldnc 
Parents^ Occup. Level 
rather iiltiiployed 
rather Occu"j. Level 
liother Occup. Level 
rather Lduc. 
Ijothcr Lduc. 
SnU'Ji - Sept. 
SLilT - Jay 
Tull Scale IQ - liay 
Verbal iQ-^iay 
Performance IQ-liay 
Full Scale IQ dhan:je 
Ilep Test Chan^se 
Ilother^s ..esponsibility 
Responsibility for cia.ld 
(ethno ratiuj) 

Table 6. Significant correlates of SEilT scores for LCL-spealwins 
children. ..=2G unless othen/isc specif ieJ in parenthesis. Only 
sisnif leant product noucnt correlations arc reportcu, axl Ps ar- 
equal to or less thai*^ .01>. 
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Summary 

Tiie present paper presents an instrainent \:A±cli caxi reliably assess 
tae SL perforuance of younc children f roui laincrity aroups in \7l1icU stan- 
dard Kuglisa is not the priiiary languace. This allous calibration of 
lani^uage performance^ and tiias alloTvs iaves Ligation of tue correlates 
and causes of differential language abilities, i7e are now conductlac 
such studies aiaons Ho^zaiian Creole li'njlic.i-'syeaicinc caiidren, but tiie 
psycuoujetric qualities of tae Sii:?vT appear cufficieat to x:Grrant its use 
^TXta caiidren froui aiiy otacr nonstandara Lnglisa lan:;;uace sycteu. 
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Vable 7. Cauparisoii of SHrJI scores on individual sentences. 
SLI- and iiCi^--speaking hi^idcrfjarcen children. 
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^The role of imitation in the learning of language is a matter of 
dispute (of. Ziimiierman and Rosenthal 1974; Guomsuy 1959). This issue is 
of no concern here since elicited iiaitation is used in the SERT as a 
measure of previously-acquired structures. 

^Equivalent SE substitutions are scored as correct SE responses in 
the SERT, as is described in the scoring manual. 

^Such responses are scored in the SERT as a separate category, 
assuming^ of course, that the seiuantic message carried by the nonstandard 
sentence is equivalent to the standard. Otherwise, they would be in- 
correct. 

^lost of the sentences were taken (or adapted) from recordings of 
naturally-occurring speech of bidialectal children. Tiie tests are the 
result of several years of vroric within the speech community of our sub- 
jects (S. Boggs 1972; Day 1972, 1973 ; Gallimore, J. Loggs and Jordan 
1974). 

^DeCamp (1971) first formulated the concept of a Creole speech con- 
tinuum, but referred to it as a post-creole speech continuum, since he 
felt that the Creole would no longer bo in existence when decrcolization 
began. Biclcerton (1973) observes that the use of the term "post'' can be 
misleading since that variety which is the greatest distance, linguisti- 
cally, from the standard language may be no different from the original 
Creole language. 

^Standard is used here as a relative term. A linguistic system's 
status is, of course, determined by society. 

QUechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence, An indivi- 
dually administered test yielding IQ scores for Full Scale, Verbal, and 
Perf onrance. 
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